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| were calculated \o call forth the respect and 
jesteem of all with whom she had intercourse. 
In one instance she left home, in order to go 
to the city, with an intention (among other 
things) to purchase a new dress for herself, 
Dollars. and have it made in style ; but before she had 
| proceeded far, was informed on the way, of a 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher poor man, very ill, and destitute of the com- 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. | forts of life. Her sensitive mind prompted her 
—_—_—_—_—_—— oo 0 take the money designed to purchase the 
dress, and send it to his relief. A number of 
” | other instances of a similar character might 
|be added, which we omit for the sake of brev- 
We have for some time past, felt a concern ity. 

to give ashort Testimony concerning our be-| She has often been heard to speak of the 
loved friend Lucy Ann Evans. ‘wonderful effect of habits on the body and 
She was born at Beverly, in Massachusetts, mind ; saying, that such as have a tendency to 
in the year 1769. jinjure or destroy our health or happiness, 
Her parents’ names were Samuel and Lucy/ must be evil, or injurious; and all kinds of 
Kellum; her mother died while she was/stimulus, if too much indulged in, have that 

young, and she was placed to live witha con-| eff ct. 
nection at Boston; who after some time, re-| The use of tobacco, in the form of snuff, was 
moved with his family to Philadelphia, and/« habit she had long practiced, until be-| 
brought her with them, where she learned the came so dissatisfied in her mind about the use 


NO. 
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“THE MEMORY OF THE JUST IS BLESSED. 


she 


She showed a concern for the promotion of 
truth and righteousness; was very exemplary in 
the attendance of meetings, and sometimes 
would ride 12 miles alone, most of the way 
throughthe woods. Being asked if she did 
not feel lonesome in such a journey, she re- 
plied “no! [ begin my meeting when [ get 
in the carriage ; and often enjoy as good feel- 
ings in going and returning, as I do in the 
meeting house ;”” adding “I feel so comfortable, 
that the distance appears but little to me.” 

When assembled with her friends, her solid 
deportment was very conspicuous, evincing a 


|fervent engagement of mind, for the arising of 


‘Life and Power into dominion. 

Having passed through many deep baptisms 
she became qualified to fill the station of an 
Elder; to which service she was appointed by 
the Monthly Meeting she belonged to, and be- 
ing endowed with the spirit of judgment, she 


| would administer a word of caution, or egeour- 


agement, in due season. 
She travelled several extensive journies, in 
Truth’s service, as companion to those who were 






























dressmaking business. This occupation she 
followed for several years. From her own ac- 
count, after she had carried in hee work, and| 
received pay for it,on her return home she would! 
remember some who were sick, or afflicted,| 
or very poor, and visit them, frequently part-| 
ing with most of her earnings through the 


| 
|pears to have been one of the first important 


of it, that she entirely abandoned it: und she/called in the line of the ministry ; to whom she 
|was heard to say, her'sufferings were so great,| was a true helpmate, by the aid of her devoted 
that she felt at times as if “she could have! spirits proving herself to be worthy of the ap- 
written volumes on the subject. This ap-|pellation of a “ mother in Israel.” 

She once spake ina public meeting ina very 
‘sacrifices she was called upon to make, in|solemn and impressive manner, as follows; 

obedience to Divine requirings ; and it wrought)“ It is with trembling and great weakness that 


week ; obtaining thereby that sweet peace of;upon her, so as to confine her to her room for|I arise to break the silence of this meeting : but 


mind attendant on the performance of such) 
duties. As she was thus faithful ina little, her! 
Heavenly Father made her ruler over more ; 
she always had enough, and to spare, and she 
was early engaged to improve the talents com- 
mitted to her, by attending to the intimations| 
of duty, toward that portion of her fellow crea. 


tures who were poor and needy, sick or afflict-| obtain a complete victory, she came forth com- deep trials that await them ere long ; 


some weeks. About the same time, (near the| the fear of offending my God causes me to 
45th year of her age) she feit it a duty to|stand upon my feet. ‘There is something that 
make a change in her dress and address; the | rests upon my mind to communicate to some 
cross she had to endure in effecting these|one now present, (perhaps myself,) ‘ Set thine 
reformations seemed almost beyond description,/ house in order, for thou shalt die and not live,’ 

but abiding i in patience, until, through divine|and I also believe there are those present, who 
‘assistance she was favoured with strength to|are under the preparing hand of the Lord for 
but fear 


ed, aged and infirm ; without liberty, (us she ex-| parable to gold tried in the fire ; holding forth| not, for thou shall have joy and rejoicing in the 


pressed it) to inquire whether they were worthy 
or not, when these became the objects of her, 
care and benevolence. She commenced her 
services in this line of duty previous to en-| 
tering into married life, and devoted such por- 
tions of her time and means as her circum- 
stances would admit of, to the relief of indi- 
viduals who came under her notice, while re- 
siding inthe city. One instance she mentioned, 
of a poor old Catholic woman, in extreme 
poverty, on her bedof languishing, who would 
often preach to her Quaker Doctri nes (long 
before she knew any of the society of Fr ri em ds,) 

and the instruction she received from this poor 
woman, far exceeded any thing she had ever 
heard from the pulpit. In the year 1795 she 
was married to Jesse Evans, with whom she 
lived in great harmony during the remainder 

of her life. They removed to live in the State 
of New Jersey, and not long after, he took 
charge of Martha Furnace; where she became 
very conspicuous in performing the like ob- 
ligations of charity ; exercising those Christian 
virtues which characterize 
Christ; “by their fruits, ye shall know them.” 

Such traits adorned her character in a very re- 
markable manner;—she was at this time, in 
the gay walks of life, but her humility and 
meekness, united to her engaging manners, 


in her example, to all who may be proved in lend.’ Before the close of the meeting, an 
like manner, the encouraging language “ be|aged friend was stricken with apoplexy, ‘and 
of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” {died on the spot, while the other part was 
Under a deep sense of the mercy, goodness, ‘equally applicable to some present. She was 
and love, of her Heavenly Father, she felt it| favoured with a remarkable gift of discernment. 
required of her to seek in retirement for the One instance has been furnished by a friend, 
bread of eternal life, which alone can satisfy (now a minister) who was an entire stranger, 
the cravings of an immortal mind. but being ata Friend's house where she was, 
Being remotely situated, and having very) was addressed by her as follows ;—“I have re- 
little intercourse with any religious denumina-| ceived an evidence that thou art one who hath 
tion, she at length became impressed with a been preserved by an immediate interposition 
belief that she must join herself to the Society /of Providence to bear testimony to his cause ; 
of Friends. Under this impression, she fre-|and why dost thou withhold? doth not all the 
quently would attend their meetings, 12 miles; powers ‘of thy mind belong to. Him, and Him 
distant, and in process of time, made request|alone? It arises'in my mind, ‘ He thatis often 
to Little Eggharbour Monthly Meeting, and reproved, and hardeneth his neck, shall be cut 
was received a member thereof. Previous to off, and that without remedy.’ Dear friend, 
this, she had made many sacrifices in correct- in the love of the everlasting Gospel. I entreat 
ing hey former habits, manifesting to the|thee, to let the time past suffice, and yield in 
world, that she was willing to appear in great ‘obedience to the openings of Truth in thy own 
simplicity, for Christ’s sake, whom she said she| mind. This being delivered in the power of 
had found to be the Light within, the anchor Truth, met the witness, in the friend, and be- 
of hope, and source of ‘consolation, amidst all came as a “nail in a sure place.”” Another 


the disciples of, the conflicts through which she had to pass.| instance, among many, of her attending to tbe 


And in the clear evidence of that light, now leadings of that Light which she bore testi- 
manifested, she saw it was the same that had mony to, and which had never misdirected her, 
been with her from her youth, though she|was a young woman, who had been in poor 
knew it not, until it opened upon her under-jhealth, and confined to her chamber, who ex- 
standing, and became her guide through life. | pressed a desire to see her. Lucy, rising early 
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one morning, said to the family,“ If ever 
my dear H. | must go to-day.”” The pr 
was gloomy, 
but her belief was strong that it would be 
for her proceed. Accordingly she 
another female friend set out by thers 
and rode nearly forty miles, reaching the 
about dark. She found the dear object « 
concern pretty comfortable, who rested 
that night, and the j 
ful, enjoying the company of her dear nu 
(as she called her) until it was time to 

About midnight, 
around her bed ; 


to 


the family were call 


she was very sensible sh 


and in a quiet, resigned state of 
lamb-like spirit took its flight. 
This little account goes toshow the nec 
of attending to the leadings and pointin 
Truth, which are always right. This m 
within was the governing principle of he 
she often said she had no other 
practice. S 
of healing 
when 


directed 


rule of fu 
was eminently gifted int 
diseases; and by retiring in 
applic would oft 

administer sometiing effica 


he 
th 


ation Was made, 


lo 


application of medicine, &c. 


» she would 


mind, 
when | see a sick person, or a wound, an 


I have never known it fail of having the 
ed effect. 

Her circumspect life, and pious labor 
love, had a powerful influence on her { 
and neighbourhood ; 
of them having made 
Friends, after she did. 
in principle, 
to her 


request and 
Her husband 
though not a member,) wa 
and her friends; and assisted in bu 
two meeting houses for their accoaimoda 
Being of 


a siender constitution, she 


tion, and was g 


athered to her everlastin 
in the 66th year of her age. 

‘* Blessed are the dead, who die in the 
from henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, the 


from their labours and their works do 
them 


—_>—— 
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of Ist inst, contains an invitation for the 


controversial spirit,’ “which would 


light” on the subject of allowing grave 





going tg leave them, bade them farewell; 
them not to weep for her, but for themse 


mind, 


thing presents lively to my mind, 1 doit; 


no less than five pe 


EN 


I see 
spect 


as the day was dark and stormy : 


right 
4 aud 
elves, 
place 
of her 
well 


next day was very cheer- 


iother 


retire. 


led 


up 
e was 
told 
lves; 
her 


essity 
gs of 
onitor 
r life; 
ith or 
he art 
spirit, 
en be 
cious, 


In reply to such as queried with her, as to the 


say, 


* Mygule is todo whatever presents to my 
If nothing presents, | do nothing. 


But 
1 any 
and 
desir- 


of 


amily 


irs 


rsons 


joined 


(ak 


riend 
s kind 


ding 


ation. 


olten 


endured great privations by day and night, in 


visiting the sick and afflicted, and adininister 
ing to their necessities, without respect to na- 
tion or color; generally accompanied by her 
husband or a female companion ; in many in 
stances supplying the place of physician, and 
administering with her own hands, some- 
times returning home to prepare medicine 
and nourishment, and distributing as they 
were needed. This was her practice, from 


year to year, her storehouse being open to 


feed the hungry and clothe the naked, and the 
stranger was notsent empty away. The or- 
phan, in her, found a tender mother's care, 
and her house was an asylum for many. She 
was a woman of a strong mind, very perse- 
; . vering where necessity orduty required it; 
she shrunk not from the periormance of what 
she believed to be her duty, to the close of her 
useful life, which took place inthe fall of 1834 
She was seized with a bilious attack, which 
she bore with christian patience and resigna- 


g rest, 


Lord, 
Vy Test 
follow 


The editorial paragraph of the Intelligencer 


** pub- 


lication of any essay, provided it be free wenn a 


throw 
stones 
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ee 


in our burial grounds, which is likely to claim 
the attention of our next Yearly Meetin in 
communicating the following, | may not have 


With the terms propose d, so 


strictly complied 
‘contr 7 i 


lo Spirit, aS a 
necessarily find my Opinions antagonistic ult 


far as relates a OVersial 
Oo 
some of those lately published on the same 
subject. 

The difficulty wh ich appears to me to have 
caused diversity 


confounding 


ol opinion, seems to exist In 
testimonies with 
I'he first are fundamental, and cannot be aban- 
doned ; the latter the result of those testi- 
monies, laws a conventional 
character by ge neral agreement, forthe promo- 


our our order, 


is 


enacted into ol 


tion of our mutual comfort and edification ; 
many of which are necessarily dependant on 
the circumstances surrounding sociely, at the 


tune of their adoption. 

From all the evidence yet adduced in the 
several essays published, it would appear the 
body of Friends have always recognised 
le stunony against and osten\ation ; 
this is | hope and believe sincere ly maintained, 
by the 


our 
vanity 
society at large. When our predeces- | 
surs found this testimony was infringed in the 
of large with fulsome 
epitaphs engraved on them, this was the cir- 
cumstaunce out of which our present disciplinary 
order and the abuse 
requiring regulating—unul that abuse occur- 
red, no discipline was made relating to the 
subject:—yet our testimony to siunplicity 
then as ample as it is at this ume. 


ereclion grave stones 


arose, which constituted 


was 
It is there- 
fore more specious than sound, to say, that our 
le stimnony in this re spect cannot be maintained 
if the Yearly Meeting should allow any 
change in the discipline to suit the ctrcumstan- 
of soc ety \ may afise 
whether in makin g the discipline such as itnow 


ol 


ces now. question 
is, SOCIeLY 
ed to the then, or at 
the present lime ; inasmuch, as there appears to 
have been a concern felt on account of the rule 


has not gone to an extreme not suil- 


situation of ils members 


not being resp¢ cited, from the period of its 
adoption. ‘The natural feeling of respect for 
the remains of our departed relations and 
friends, is a holy feeling; because iu springs 
from a spirit of love, and is necessirily good. 
We look back to the Hebrew Scriptures for 


and 
inspira- 


guidance in many of our moral duties, 
them the high authority 


Te- 


cognise in ot 


uon. Will any one say that inspiration 
had ceased, when Jacob set a pillar on 
Rachel's grave? or whether u terminated be- 


fore he himself was carried up out of Egypt, 
an embalmed corpse to be buried at Macpelah? 
Or shail we infer from the Christian Record a 
of inspiration, when we read, that 
Arimethea, an honourable Coun- 

also waited for the Kingdom of 
craved of Pilate the body of Jesus, and 
bought fine linen and wrapped him therein, 
and Jaid him in # sepulchre which was hewn 


out of a rock, and rolled a stone to the door of 


like absence 
' Josey h ol 
cillor which 


\ :od, 


the sepulchre ?’’ Would these holy feelings 
have been thus portrayed anc left on record if 
they were of hurtful tendency to us? 

‘The universality of this feeling is gnother 
touching evidence of its origin; from the 
monarch on his throne, to the savage of the 
wilderness, all feel its influence. Ths first 
abuses it by the erection of the proudcenotaph, 


the 


iast by 


his superstitious rights; neither of 
these do | 


plead for, or seek to countenance. 
Yet Leannot but think the simple display of 
this feeling, in * rolling a stone to the door of 
the supulchre,” to mark the spot where may « 
be deposited the loved remains of the husband, 


the wile, the child, 


be 


granted, with perfect safety, to those of our 


or the friend, might 


members who desire soto do ; and that it would 
not be the act entail on our so- 
ciety, writer seems to fear, the curse 
of our * vine yard being trodden down,” and that 
‘the lord of the vineyard shall command the 
clouds that they rain no more upon it,’ The 
Society has survived far greater changes in its 


which would 
as a lale 


discipline than this would be, and has yet cause 
to be thankful for many blessings enjoyed. It 
not trodden down”’ after the alteration 
of the discipline of 1695, on the subject ol mar- 
for that also, as this, invaded the 
lovely of parental and 
affection, when it re quired, 
children who 
marriage, 


Was 


riages 


and 


pure 
family 
* Thatany Friend’s 
should join any of the world 
that Friends stand clear of giving 
any portion or part of their estate, uoul they do 
untel gnedly repent of their evil action and ex- 
ample.’ ° 


It 


heaven,” 


feelings 


has still 


been “ watered by the rains of 
notwithstanding a change on the 
same subject has taken place within a recent 
yeriod ; and my faith is, society may yet know 
of the desce ndin gs of * heave nly dew,” should 
it now permit the erection of grave stones 6 
inches high and 12 inches broad, in its burial 
grounds. | am aware that all this may be 
ascribed to ** human wisdom” when Il find so 
much written about our testimonies rot origin- 
ating from ‘elaborate discussion:” and whilst 
L may grant all this, yet | am not blind to the 
fact that “hwman wisdom” has been largely 
invoked on the side of some who have written 
** elaborate essays” to prove the act of placing 
a head stone ata grave would be a breach of 
our christian testimony; neither can | doubt 
that “ human wisdom’’ may be discovered in 
these essays, with the evident intention of pro- 
ducing a bias inthe minds of Friends that would 
forestal the Judgment of the Yearly Meeting io 
the case. 


In conclusion | would say, our present rule 


of discipline in regard to grave stones so far 
contravenes the general feelings of society, 
that it cannot be carried into effect, and con- 


sequently it is not respected, and when respect 
for any law is not felt, it loses its vitality, and 
becomes as this has, a dead letter. This is, I 
believe, the case throughout the Yearly Meet- 
ing in relation to this rule ; asf am not inform- 
ed of any monthly 


monthly meeting being 
willing to take tl 


responsibility of removing 
the grave stones which may be already placed 
in their burial grounds. Will those who ob- 
ject to the granting of the change asked for, 
consent to be commuitee to carry cut the 
present discipline, and personally see the stones 
removed ; would they be willing to enter on 


ie 


a 


such a business of unkindness and _ strife? 
If they are not willing so to do, then they 
manifest a zeal which is not suited to the 


required trial, and they ought to feel a sympa- 
thy for those who may be fully as much tried 


as themselves, and are se king relief of the 
Yearly meeting. Let it be understood, none 
are to be compelled to place a stone at the 


grave of their friend, butall that is asked 
that those who may desire so to do, as an iden- 


iS 


tification of the spot, may not be considered 
offenders whilst they confine themselves to 
the required size. ‘This is all that is asked, 


this is all that is contemplated. Pui.o. 


2d mo. Sth, 1851. 


The foregoing was written before the essay 
f B. appeared in the Intelligencer of the 8th. 
Some few points in that seem to require, in my 
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opinion, correction; one of these, is the assump- that Jesus were my Saviour!’ Having complet-|orchard of natural fruit, consisting of about one 
tion of the rule under discussion, “ as being a ed the reading, he was astonished at himself, and hundred trees. Mr. R. thought it rather ex- 
law passed by Divine authority, in support of exceedingly perplexed, that in spite of his earn-|travagant to expend so much in an exp riment 
immutable principles.” Such an assumption est desire to find fuel in the New Testament for so hopeless, and W. finally proposed that he 
partakes too much of presumption, when no the increase of his burning enmity against Jesus would go on in subsequent years, and graft as 
other proof is adduced than the opinion of the he had discovered nothing deserving of hatred, many of the old trees as he chose, do the neces- 
writer, agd ought to be discouraged. The buton the contrary, much that was great, sub- sary pruning, and receive for his pay one half 
same re marks may apply to the quotation, lime, and heavenly. At length he charged him-|the fruit that should grow on his grafts during 
*Verilwl say unto you, ull heaven and earth self with silly simplicity and blind folly, and re-|the next twelve years, and R. should cultivate 
pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass solved to open the book no more. In this reso-| the land among them, for his own profit. This 
from the law, till all be fulfilled.” This lan- lution, he persisted some days. But the conso-;was considered a very liberal proposition, and at 
guage certainly was not used in relation to the latory and heavenly instruc tions he had read, and/|once accepted, and the contract was r duced to 
question now under discussion, and, unless the which had left an indelible impression upon his|writing, and execuced. I happened to be at 
quotation was inte nded to produce a direct im- mind, and the glorious prospect gf life eternal Brentwood during the past autumn, just after 
pression that our discipline formed part of that which had opened before him, did not suffer him| W. had called for his share of the fruit and learn- 
“law, L am at a loss to perceive its applica- to rest cither day or night; and he resolved to ed that the scions set in 1846, for setting which 
bility. The writer declares his sense how far read the New Testament a second time, fully de-|he had charged twelve dollars, produced sixteen 
this feeling of respect for a * departed friend” termined to be more careful in ase rtaining that barrels of marketable Baldwin Apples, worth 
may be indulged without censure. We, he Jesus and his apostles had justly deserved the twenty-four dollars. Mr. R. had become so far 





says, may “ visit a grave’’ or shed a tear over a hatred of all Jews in all ages. leconvinced of his mistake, that he offered W. one 
departed friend, to insinuate anything to the Again, however, he was unable to discover|hundred dollars to release his interest in the or- 


contgry “ is bearing false witness against a anything that was absurd, or which bore the|chard, which W. promptly declined. 1 soon af- 
neighbor.”’ If any of his relations have been stamp of falsehood : but much wisdom, inexpres-|terwards met W. , and conversed with him on 
interred in our burial ground at 4th and Arch sible comfort for an afflicted mind, and a hope of the subject, and he said that so far from releas- 
streets, and he were to seek to do such homage immortality, which seemed to rescue him from|ing his interest in the contract, for that sum, he 
to their remains, society has effectually pre- that dreadful anxiety with which the thoughts! would not sell his share of the fruit for one year 
vented the manifestation of it, by carrying out of futurity had often filled him. Still he could for that amount, and allow the purchaser to chose 
the levelling system to the fullest extent ; there not divest himself of his prejudices, but read the jit out of the term. 

being not only no * stones "to mark the grave,| New Testament the third time, with the ,follow-| He has now grafted most of the trees with the 
but literally no graves to be seen, in some part ing resolution : “If I diseover nothing the third | Baldwin Apple, and thinks he shall get more than 
of the ground, for they have levelled so often, time, why Jesus and his apostles, and their doc-|a hundred dollars a year, in each of the ever 
that it now presents that simplicity and “ green trine, should be hated by the Jews, I will be-|years of the last half of his term. The even year 
mantle” which, another writer, in one of his come a Christian ; but if my wish in first opening |is, you well know, the bearing year for the Bald- 
essays, justly remarks, “ distinguish the burial the book is now gratified, I will for ever detest! win throughout New England. Mr. W. further 


grounds of Friends,’’ or, inother words, almost the Christian r ligion.”’ informs me, that he has made many similar con- 
total neglect has taken the place of former care. During the third reading of the history of Jesus tracts in the neighborhood, and has acquired an 


This remark will equally apply to many of our his doctrines and promises, he could not refrain |interest in about one thousand trees; that his 
burial» grounds in the country; dilapidated’ from tears; his soul was affected in a manner share of apples, grown on land of other people, 
fences and sunken graves, with weeds and which no pen can describe. Now he was quite the past fall, was ninety barrels, and that none of 
thorns, too often now mark, as the same writer overcome ; the love of the most holy and the the scions which produced were set prior to 1845. 
calls it, ** the solemn simplicity” of these places; most lovely filled his very soul. Be ing fully de-| He grafted one tree in 1845, which produced in 
whilst the cow is indulged in cropping the termined to become a Christain, he went with-|1850 six barrels of fruit, and that he knows fifty 
luxuriant grass, without a check to the de- out delay, and made his desire known to a Chris-| trees which this year produce ten barrels each, 
facing of graves. My desire is only wo pro- tian minister. The student returned from his/ worth in all, $750. 

mote more general care of our burial grounds, journey and brought the borrowed money, with) Now, there are scattered all over New Eng- 
and I believe the placing of marks at graves interest to vedsess bis two books. The Jew ask-| land, orchards of natural fruit, which is either 
will have a tendency to produce this. If indi- ed him if he would sell the Testament. The fed to swine, or made into cider. As food for 
viduals are permitted to do so, their feelings student was unwilling to part with it, but, after swine, sour apples are little better than nothing. 
would prompt them, annually, to see that the some persuasion, yit lded. “What do you de- I have given hundreds of bushels to my swine, 
grave of their relation was properly cared for, mand for it?” asked the Jew. “ A rix-dollar|which seemed to find at least a rational amuse- 
and such an individual supervision would go will satisfy me,” was the reply. The Jew open-| ment in eating them Indeed for store pigs, 


far to maintain general order and decency. ed a chest, and laiddown one hundred louis-d’ors. |they do tolerably well, but for fattening animals, 
slat “Take that,” said he, “and gladly will I pay I should adopt the ym 460 a . = 

re if yo sire j if at any time I ce: man's receipt for making sawdust brea 
REMARKABLE CONVERSION OF A JEW more if you desire it. And if at any time I can good woman's receipt for ma st bread, 


be of use to you, only apply to me, and I will be)“ the less sawdust the better the bread.” Sweet 
A poor student of the University at Leipzig,| your friend to the utmost of my power.” The apples are worth, perhaps, one-sixth as much per 
having occasion to undertake a journey to his dis student was surprised, and supposed that the Jew bushel, as food for animals, as Indian corn, and 
tant friends, was in want of money for that pur- made sport of him. But the latter related to this will just about pay for gathering them. 
pose. He therefore was induced to goto a Jew, him what change of mind had been wrowght in| As to cider, we estimate that eight bushels of 
to pawn his Hebrew Bible and Greek Testament. him while reading the New Testament, upbraid-|apples, will make a barrel of cider, worth one dol- 
The latter contained the Greek and German text ed him with setting so little value on that pre-' lar and fifty cents, which will not paya man who 
in opposite columns. The Jew, who wasa learn-|cious book, and said, ‘‘ Never will 1 part with) has anything else to do, for his labour in making 
ed man, little as he valued this book, was, how- this book ; and you will oblige me by accepting]|it, if you give him the fruit on the trees. The 
ever prevailed upon to give the student half a the money.’ From that time he became a sin-|natural fruit, then, is of no value, and the facts 
rix-dollar for it. During the absence of the stu- cere Christian. —Jewish Advocate. before stated, show how readily the useless trees 
dent, he undertook to read it through, with a which produce it, may be made valuable. 
view to confirm his mind in enmity against Jesus, No portion of the world is better, and I think 
to ridicule his person in the synagogue, and to - none so well, adapted to this fruit, as New Eng- 
be the better pr. pared to testify his zeal for the BY HENRY F. FRENCH, EXETER, N. H. land. Our Baldwin Apple is in perfection about 
Jewish faith. His wife and children were not! How strange it is, that no more attention is|the middle of January, and our Kussets are in 
permitted to see the book ; he was determined to’ paid in New-England to raising fruitasa regular jeating until June. Indeed we often see the old 
read it alone, as a sworn enemy of Jesus, and to source of profit! An instance of Yankee shrewd-| year’s fruit of our orchards, side by side with that 
discover the falsehood of the Christain religion ness has recently come to my knowledge, which |of the new year. So, after the apples of more 
in all its parts. As the student was absent for well illustrates the advantages of knowing some-|southern orchards have decayed, we have the 
about seven weeks, the Jew had sufficient leisure thing on this subject. In the spring of 1846, a| market to ourselves. Steam navigation renders 
to perform his task. As he proceeded to read, Mr. W. was engaged in grafting apple trees, in|exportation to the whole world easy for us, and 
his surprise increased, and a sacred awe pervaded various parts of Rockingham county, and with|the home consumption, as well as foreign, must 
him. In reading some impressive passages, be the rest grafted enough to amount to about twelve|increase beyond the supply, for a generation to 
could scarcely refrain from exclaiming, “ (dollars, for Mr. R., of Brentwood, upon an old | come, at least. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT ORCHARDS IN NEW ENGLAND, 
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REVIEW OF THE WEATHER. 
For Necond Month, (Fe bLruary,) 1851. 


The mean temperature of the Second month, 
for a long series of years, is, in this city, 29.35, 
which is about one degree colder than any other 
month in the year; and yet the mean of the 
month just closed was 41.14 degrees, or more 
than 11 degrees above the common mean, and 3 
degrees warmer even than the mean average tem- 
perature of the third month, (March.) In a re- 
cord now extending over 60 years, the mean 
temperature of this month has not risen so high ; 
once, viz. in 1828, it rose to 40; in 1840 to 39, 
and in 1842 to 88 degrees, the nearest approxi- 
mations to the mean of the month for the present 
year of any upon our record. The /owest mean 
of the same month, occurred in 1815, 1836 and 
and 183%, when it fell 24 degrees in each of 
these years respectively. 

The warm weather of this and the preceding 
months, has pushed forward many species of vege- 
tables a full month in advance of ordinary seasons ; 
the willow tops have already put on the olive 
color of the young leaf; the woodbine has shot 


forth its tender branches; the turf, in many a! 


nicely kept front enclosure, wears its loveliest 
green, and upon its fair surface the petals of the 
early crocus gracefully expand. 

At sunrise on the morning of the Ist, the mer- 
cury stood at 17, and the mean temperature of 
the day was 2°} degrees only. On the 2d, snow 
enough fell to whiten the ground; since which 
the weather has been uniformly mild, without 
snow, and almost without frost, save a heavy rain 
on several mornings. 

The wind was southerly a part or the whole of 
16 days; some rain fell on six days, and the 
whole amount for the month, at the Pennsylvania! 
Hospital, was 3 inches. 

The range of the thermometer for the month 
was between 17, on the morning of the Ist, and 
60, on the afternoons of the 10th and 15th, or 
43 degrees. The rivers of the interior are navi- 
gable, and the Pennsylvania Canal is opened. 

An auroral appearance of white vapory clouds 
oceurred at 10 on the evening of the 17th, stretch- 
ing across the heavens from EK. to W., in bands 
converging like meridional lines upon the map of 
a hemisphere ; they rested upon an obscure haze, 
near the horizon at either extreme, and, if pro- 
tracted, would have met there. These bands 
divided the whole visible heavens into nearly| 
equal portions, and the central or vertical ellipse | 
had in its eastern focus the moon, then in her 3d 
quarter, and about 45 deg. above the horizon; 
and in the west, at the same elevation, the plei- 
ades. This group of luminous bands moved} 
slowly to the north, and had nearly disappeared | 
at 11 P.M. Wind at the time S. W. 

Again, early on the following evening, asmoky 
auroral cloud appeared in the northern horizon, | 
at an elevation of 10 or 12 degrees; it was fringed 
at its upper edge with white, and the whole cloud 
was occasionally lighted up into a milky looking 
bank. From 9 to 10 o'clock, faint, cloudless 
rays were seen occasionally to shoot from it 
towards the zenith, but they soon disappeared. 
At a later hour, a lively play of colored beams 
was said to have been exhibited in the north. 

The three winter months having been unusually 
warm, we have a mean temperature for the whole 
winter, of 38.04 deg., which was nearly equalled 
in 1848, and surpassed once only on our record, 
viz: in 1828, when the mean rose to 39 deg., or 
nearly one degree higher than the past winter. 

With less than three inches of measureable 
snow upon the earth in this vicinity for the whole 


season, and scarcely the same depth of frost in| 


the open ground, doubtless the winter of 1850- 
| 91 will long be memorable in the annals of meteor- 
ology for its mildness. 

It is a common impression that a very mild 
‘winter is usually followed by a backward spring; 
but, by a reference to our extended record, the 
reverse appears to be true.—P. 8. 

North Amer. and U. S. Gaz. 
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We insert in another part of our paper of to 





day, a memorial concerning Lucy Ann Evans, 
deceased. It appears to be a private tribute 
to departed worth, and with the corrections 
necessary to keep up the proper connection of 
the ideas expressed, may be profitably, and we 
hope not irregularly published in this paper at 
the present time. It has been, however, some- 
thing of a task to bring it into a form suitable 
for the literary standard even of a journal of no 
extraordinary pretensions, like ours. The 
spirit and savour of the composition we can 
feel, and set our seal to, as that of the Truth. 
But the incoherent mode of expression in many 
parts, has rendered considerable emendation 
necessary, to convey, in @ manner suitable for 
publication, the ideas of the author. The met- 
rical attempt which accompanied it, is wholly 
inadmissible. 

We are not disposed to ho'd out encourage- 
ment for the publication of memorials of de- 
ceased Friends, unless such pass through the 
regular channel pointed out by our discipline, 
A concern on a subject of this kind should re- 
ceive the sanction of Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings, and the memorial be transmitted to 
the Meeting for Sufferings. If, then, as some- 
times must be the case, the requisite alterations 
be too great to be made in that body, the pro- 
per course is to let itstart afresh with the 
meeting which originated it. 


On the present occasion, we have been obliged 


to deface the manuscript in the necessary re- 


visal and correction, to such an extent, that, al-| 


though our printers may decipher, and our 
proof reader secure its freedom from error, it 
would constitute a very unsuitable document 
for preservation among the papers of the Year- 
ly Meeting. 

We mention this fact that members of distant 
meetings in the country may rightly appreciate 
the difficulties which must attend the sypervi- 
sion of similar papers. 

In some instances, we have no doubt that 
valuable essays have failed in receiving the ap- 
probation of the Representative Committee be- 
cause of the utter impossibility of revising 
and correcting, without rendering the manu- 
script unfit for presentation to be read in the 
Yearly Meeting. We would therefore recom- 
mend to such Friends, that after as much atten- 
tion to the composition as can be given, they 
forward their memorials, well written, on good 


paper, with plenty of room for corrections and 
interlineations. 

We shall always be better able ourselves to 
get the lucubrations of correspondents into 
shape for publication, if this advice be followed, 
andewe are very sure that where a document, 
signed by clerks, is to be passed through vari- 
ous meetings, a proper care in their iftception 
will be found a saving of time, labour, and 


‘sometimes very unpleasant feelings. 


a 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligegser 


THE WEATHER—A_ CORRECTION. 


The author of the article on the Weather, 
published in the Intelligencer of the Ist in- 
stant, while attempting last week to correct a 
few typographical errors of comparatively 
little moment, made an egregious blunder in 
his additional remarks, which was not diseover- 
ed until about one half the edition was worked 
off—it was corrected in the remainder. 

The erroneous statement was prepared and 
sent for publication with too much haste, and 
the result appeared so entirely at variance with 
his own corrections, so far as memory was con- 
cerned, that he was induced to review it again, 
but, as it proved, too late. 

An error of one figure in the general aver- 
age was the main cause, and, unfortunately all 
the deductions were drawn from this one item. 
The correction is again published for the ben- 
efitof those who have received the erroneous 
statement, with a request that they will destroy, 
or so mutilate it that it cannot be referred to in 
future. 

The average mean temperature of the three 
winter months just passed has been about 38} 
degrees, showing it (as per item of 3mo. Ist, 
1849, in Intelligencer of Ist instant) to be full 
four degrees and a half higher than the general 
average for some fifteen years past, while it is 
one anda half degrees higher than even that of 
1849 and *50. 

The monthsin which the greatest differences 
occurred during the winter season, were the 
second months of each year, the mean tempera- 
ture being for’ 

Second month 1850° about 38} Degrees 
“ 1851 “* 44 “6 
IM. hs. 
Philadelphia, 3mo. 15, 1851. 
a 
THE FOLLY OF PRIDE. 


Sydney Smith, thus discourseth on the folly 
of pride in such a creature as man: 

“ After all, take some quiet, sober moment 
of life, and add together the two ideas of pride 


jand of man: behold him a creature of a span 


high, stalking through infinite space in all the 
grandeur of littleness. Perched on a speck of 
the universe, every wind of heaven strikes into 
his blood the coldness of death; his soul floats 
from his body like melody from the string; 
day and night, as dust upon the wheel, he is 
rolled along the heavens in a labyrinth of 
worlds, and all beneath the creation of God are 
flaming above and beneath. Is this a creature 
to make himself a crown of glory ; to deny his 
own flesh, to mock at his fellow, sprung from 
that dust to which both will soon return? Does 
he not suffer ?—Does he not die?—When he 
reasons is he never stopped by difficulties ? 
W hen he acts is he never tempted by pleasure? 
When he lives is he free from pain? When 


he dies can he escape the common grave? 
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Pride is not the heritage of man, humility | water) to the gods of the fields for the success | vince of Vera Paz, 150 miles N. E. of Guate- 
should dwell with frailty, and atone for ignor-|of his crops, and secretly burns guins from the |mala, buried in a dense forest, and far away 
ance, error, and imperfection.” 'forest before an earthen idol or a carved stone, from any settlements, a ruined city surpassing 


\carefully hidden from the scrutiny of the priests Copan or Palenque in extent and magniticence, 

The doctrine of the Trinity, on which there|‘" Some obscure corner of his hut, Upon and displaying a degree of art to which none 
has been so much fierce and bewildering con- these matters they, however, maintain all the of the structures of Yucatan can lay claim. 
tention in the Christian Churches, seems to be | "Seve of the Indiansof the North, strengthen- |The government of Guatemala sent a com- 
plainly comprised in the expressions of Christ. ed by fear of exposure to the rigors of the mission to examine it; but their investigations 
“No man knowceth the Father but the Son, and priesthood. Some of the statues to whick ] were soon interrupted by the civil commotions 
he unto whom the son shall reveal him,” or have referred, have the seme elaborate head- of the country, and they were only able to 
which imports nearly the same, * To know thee, | dresses with others of Copan; one bears e bring away some rude plans and imperfect 
the only true God, und Jesus Christ whom shield upon his arm; another has a girdle to drawiogs. I shall go there as soon as my 
thou hast sent, is life eternal.” }which is suspended a head ; and still another duties will permit. {learn also of other in- 
For he who believeth in the son acknowledg- 948 Tising above its head the sculptured jaws of teresting monuments near by, in Honduras 
eth the Father by necessary implication, and | alligator. All are very ancient, and the’ and San Salvador, of which no public mention 
cannot so believe, but by the revelation of the|P!aces of their deposit have been handed down has yet been made. I shall pay ull the atten- 
spirit, without which noone can, in an any ‘fom one generation to another. ‘The frag- tion | can to these, although there is too much 


thing but words, either call Jesus, Lord, or| Me's of many are to be found within a few for one man to hope to do well. 
Ciek Wasies | miles of Leon, and there must originally have 
_ ’ 


d been a greatnumber scattered over the coun-| 








r A 
It is indeed a sad proof of the weakness an 


F try. 
proud presumption of the human mind, that a" . ‘ wali es 
creature who cannot comprehend the myste-| Perhaps the most remarkable locality, with the 


rious alliance of his own body, soul, and spirit, |©*°¢PUoa of the oe eee ag on 
should pretend to define the being of his Crea- pen oo is the ~ : —e " oe pa d Roger Bacon, to whom are attributed so 
tor, and to comprehend, by personifying In-| Lake of ee P a Hin be ’ us 1S _ many discoveries affecting the present position 
comprehensibility. G. Dillwyn. jearly in July. itis @ beautiful volcanic cone, |of science, and the welfare of mankind, is held 
“ jrising with allthe symmetry of a sugar loaf from by some to be the inventor of this valuable and 

ithe midst of the lake. Before it towers the now important instrament—the microscope. 
igiant voleano of Momotombo, from the bare and! Whilst at Oxford, he is said to have construct- 
The Literary World publishes the following | blackened summit of which still rises the smoke ed a glass which exhibited such curious things, 
extract from a letter recently read before the/of internal fires. Momotombita is indeed a re-|as to have gained for him the unenviable rep- 
Ethnological Society, at a meeting held in| markable island, and the traveller who gazes utation of dealing with supernatural agencies. 
New York, from the Hon. George Squier, min-|upon it from the shore of the lake is not sur-| By others it is attributed to Jansen, a spectacle- 
ister of the United States to Central America, prised to learn that under the shadows and| maker of Holland. One of the instruments 
giving a brief account of some antiquarian re-|amidst the gloom of its dense forests, fringed | made by this optician came into possession of 


From Chambers’ Papers for the People, 


THE MICROSCOPE. 


SQUIER’S DISCOVERIES IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


searches in which he has been engaged. iby the stems of ages, stand the rude and frown-|Cornelius Dubbel, mathematician to King 
“Although | have been much occupied with|ing statues of the gods of aboriginal supersti-| James 11., who immediately began to make 


official business,” says Mr. Squier, “I have, in| tion. \similar ones, and called the invention his own. 


the intervals which offered during the progress| Many of these have been removed, and are scat-| 4 microscope at this date had the following 
of my negotiations, and since their termination |tered over the country ; and some | believe, have 'rather extraordinary dimensions :—It was six 
been able to pay some attention to the antiqui-\been sent abroad. A number still remain ; but! feet long, one inch in diameter, consisting of 
ties of the country. I have succeeded to an the largest of all, 1 brought away with me at/a gilt copper tube, supported on brass pillars, 
eminent degree in obtaining the confidence of|the cost of a day's hard labor, and at great risk |the base being ebony, and embellished with a 
the Indians, and have secured some of their|in passing 15 miles upon the lake, in a gusty couple of dolphins! It was, in fact, a trans- 
vocabularies. In fact, the Indian Pueblo Sub-|night, and a boat scarce able to sustain the|mogrified telescope. Galileo seems to have 
tiava has presented me a formal address, writ-|great weight. This had resisted the exertions deserved, but has somehow missed the honor 
ten in the aboriginal tongue, and would rise in|}of 12 men on one occasion; after moving it @ of being considered the inventor of the micro- 
arms to-morrow at my cali. In presenting it,/few rods, they had abandoned it in despair./scope. Hooke was among the earliest and 
the spokesman exclaimed with startling empha-;The boatmen thought me mad, and {crossed | best English microscopical observers. Atthe 
sis, ‘the Spaniards have had their feet on our|themselves devoutly, when I proposed to carry |request of the Royal Society he published a 
necks very long ; we hope the sonsof Washing-|itaway. ‘They offered prayers on the Jake, and |curious folio volume entitled « Micrographia, 
ton will overwhelm them as they have us; we|made vows. After breaking down one or two/or some Physiological Descriptions of Minute 
hate them!’ It sounded strange to hear the carts [ finally got it to this city in safety, and| Bodies made by Magnifying Glasses.” The 
Indian talk of Washington ; but his name is fa-' shipped it, with ten or a dozen more, via Rialejo| reader wi!l feel interested to learn one of the 
miliar in every rancho, and ‘Hail! Sons of and Cape Horn for Washington. But to return. | first-recorded “observations” made by the mi- 
Washington,’ is a common salutation from bare It seems that there were originally some thirty croscope in his hands. He observes that as 
footed mosos on the road. ‘The Indians of\or forty of these statues, of various sizes, and the geometrician begins with a point, so it 
Subtiava have dug up for me a number oftheir, more or less elaborately carved, arranged in|seemed natural for him likewise—and ac- 
buried idols, and are now exkuming more. one place, in the form of a square, all look-! cordingly he began with the point of anecdle. 
They impose but one condition, that I shail|ing inwards. The dimensions of the Square) This interesting object is engraved for ihe sat- 
have no Spaniard with me whenl go to see cannot now be ascertained, but the few re-|isfaction of the curious. Hooke appears first 
them, and shall keep the localities secret.|muaining figures and fragments show that the |to have perceived the vast difference which 
Whese idols, though much smaller, closely re- statement is Correct. ' this instrument reveals to us between the works 
seinble those of Copan in workmanship, and| Iltisa singular fact, and another evidence oflof man and those of God; and he shows ina 
were no doubt dedicated to the same or very |the prevalence in America of the doctrine of clear and satisfactory manner that works of 
similar purposes. I have eight in my posses-the two reciprocal principles of nature (the|art, however exquisite, when examined by an 
sion, ranging from five and a half to eight feet active and passive, male and female,) that these organ more acute than that by help of which 
in height, and from four to five in circum- figures were represented, some as male and/they were mace, disclose to us the fact, that 
ference. The faces of most are mutilated—'some as female. ‘ The Indians of Honduras,’ the more we see of their shape, the less beau- 
an evidence of the fanatical zeal of the early says Herrara, worshipped two images, male and tiful they appear; whereas, in the works of 
Spaniards, who waged a war of extermination female, which they call the great father and nature, the deepest discoveries reveal the 
upon the superstitions of the aborigines. They the great mother,” and of which, he says, aigreatest excellencies. Hooke becomes very 
did not, however, succeed in eradicating them; little further or, the sun and the moon were facetious over the edge of a razor as seen un- 
for they are blended in a singular manner, and also representatives. I have heard of other'der his microscope, and the whole of observa- 
in no inconsiderable proportion, with the cath- localities, similar to this, which | propose to'tion second is occupied therewith. The rest 
olic rites imposed by the conquerors. visit, and shall therefore not repeat what was’ of the voluine deals with some more scientific 
Many an Indian, within the sound of the bells told me concerning them. | topics; andthe excellent plates which embellish 
of the cathedral, offers his libation of tiste! I must not, however, forget to mention that] it doubtless must have impressed the minds of 
(ground parched corn and sugar mixed with there has lately been discovered, in the pro-|the learned with the fact, that an instrument 
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was now in process of being applied to science incurred in their manufacture proves an in- 
which promised to unlock many of her hid- superable barrier tothe employment of such 
den treasures. In Hooke’s time one Divini, materials in the advancement of microscopical 
of Rome, made what may be appropriately science. Fortunately the invention of the 


tO 


called a huge microscope ! It was nearly a compound achromatic instrument su 


l les al 


foot and half long, was as thick as a man’s once a vastly superior microscope, and at a 
thigh, and had an eye-glass as large as the cheaper rate. Among other important matters 
palm of the hand! Subsequently Leuewenhoek relating to microscopic instruments, the 


S 


inven- 
gave a new impulse to microscopical study tion of what ure called doublets deserves to t 


de 


by his magnificent discoveries. He used small specially noticed. As improved by Wallaston, 


de 


double-cunvex lenses which he made himself. this instrument, or one substantially similar, 


Each of his microscopes was adapted only to formsone of the most powerful combinations 
one or two objects. ‘They were made of silj- at present in use, next to the compound achro- 
ver, and he possessed some hundreds of them. matic microscope itself, 


He bequeathed a quarter of a hundred to the The introduction of the principle of achr 
Royal Society. Sir Isaac Newton exercised matism in the construction of microscopes 


his powerful mind upon the perfecting of this forms so important a part in the history of the 
instrument, and is said to have invented a science, that we are jusuf 


‘ 


ied In a simpie en 
compound reflecting microscope, which he deavor to explain what is meant by this term, 
recommended to be used with a single-colored which isnow coming into general use. The 
light—such as yellow. While attention was rays of light, when collected by 


t ' 
' 


a lens, and 
thus kept upon the subject, a curious little fact transmitted through it, are differently affected 
was dropped upon by a Mr. Gray: he found in their passage through the glass. Some are 


that a drop of water, placed overa hole in a more, some less, bent out of their course than 
piece of brass, instantly assumed and main- others: consequently all the rays of light are 
tained the spherical form, and thus constituted not brought to one and the same focus. ‘Those 


an excellent lens! Water-microscopes were which pass through the outer edges of the | 


lens 
} t 

now employed. ‘This discovery has lived to are much more bent aside, and brought to a 
the present time, and books on popular sci- nearer focus, than those passing through its 


ence not unfrequently mention the fact. centre, ‘This defect is called spherical aberra- 

In 1738, Dr. Nathaniel Lieberkubn of Ber-'tion. But there is another and not less im- 
lin, invented the solar microscope. ‘This was portant efect, which has received the desig- 
an apparatus which for a time excited great nation chromatic aberration, and the correct 
attention ; but subsequently it was found to be of which, no less than that of the f 
inapplicable to the purposes of observers in an essentialelement in the 
microscopical evidence. Great wonder and as- perfect microscope. By 


ion 
iriner, was 
construction of a 
chromatic aberration 
tonishment were created at the exhibition in ts implied that difference in the refrangibility 
London of the magnified images of objects of the different prismatic rays, or colored rays, 
projected upon a screen of paper, and the mi- which causes some of them to come to one fo 
croscope was thus for the first time made a cus, and some to another. If all united in a 
means of displaying, to a large numberof ob- common focus, after passing through a lens or 
servers at once, the hidden wonders of the litle combination of lenses, the colors would not be 
things around them. Lieberkuhn also inven- seen, and the light would be perfectly white. 
ted the concave silver speculum, which is still On this principle the construction « f what is 
employed for the inspection of opaque objects, termed an achromatic lens depends. It ts an 
and is known by its illustrious discoverer’s optical arrangement of glasses,which unites 
name. Simple and compound microscopes be- into a common focus those primary rays of 
came subsequently extremely common, and red, blue, and yellow, which, when combined, 


they were generally supplied with a set of and mixed in certain proportions, 


constitute 
little objects in ivory slides, which formed the white light. The def 


lefect of spherical aberration 
chief part of the microscopist’s study and ex- Is overcome by a con. bination of two lenses of 
hibition in those days. ““He who could exhibit different forms. But the defect of chromatic 
these objects well,’ says M. Quekett, * was aberration is overcome by a combination of 
considered a proficient in the art.” The mi- lenses of a different density, and conse quently 
croscope was still in its non-achromatized state, exercising different properties over light trans- 
and when used in the compound form, a pris- mitted through their substance. In the con- 
matic halo was seen to surround every object struction of the achromatic lens glass of differ- 
seen through it. The simple microscope, in ent kinds are used. One lensis of crown-glass, 
which this defect was imperceptible, was con- which has a comparatively low 


refractive and 
sequently chiefly used, though with a grea’ dispersive power over the rays of light; the 
loss of light, in consequence of the very small other is of flint-glass, which has ahi 
diameter of the lenses employed, and the short- 
ness of theirfoci. ‘lo remedy this, precious 
stones were einployed to form lenses. The 
diamond, from its peculiar properties with 


gher re 
fractive and dispersive power than crown-glass. 
These lenses are consequently capable of cor- 
recting each other, if we may so speak; and 
the result is, that a perfectly white light is per 
respect to light, appeared especially applica-.ceived through them. 
ble for this purpose, but the labor of grinding 
it was immense. Mr. Pritchard had the ann»y- rays is to be corrected, two or three lenses are 
ing misfortune of having nearly completed ato be employed. The following description 
minute lens out of a brilliant, when it disap-'of the state of the 
peared, andcould no where be found. A rose- to the introduction of these improvements, 
diamond was then selected, and the labor will give an idea of its imperfections, and of 
commenced anew, and this time with a suc- its total inapplicability to the purposes of sci- 
cessful issue—the patient operator having,'ence:—*The image formed by the object- 
after prolonged toil, the satisfaction of being glass,” say Mr. Ross, * was nota simple ‘one, 
the first to look through a diamond microscope. but made up of an infinite number of various- 
Lenses of garnet and other precious stones ly-colored and variously-sized images. Those 
were subsequently made, and the results were nearest the object-glass would be blue, and 
highly satisfactory; butthe laborand expense those nearest the eye-glass would be red—the 


When not only the 
chromatic, but the spherical aberration of the 


compoun im croscope, prior 


effect'of this being the production of so much 
confusion, that the instrument was reduced to 
a mere toy, although these errors were dimin- 
ished to the utmost possible extent by limiting 
the aperature of the object-glass, and thus re 
stricting the angle of the pencil of light from 
each point of the obje ct. Sutthis proceeding 
made the picture so obcsure, that, onthe whole, 
he best compound instruments were inferior 
to the simple microscopes having asingle lens, 
with which, indeed, almostall the more ime 
portant observations of the preceding century 
were made.’ The application, however, of 
the principles of constructing an acnromatic 
lens was an extremely difficult undertaking, 
and long defied the skill of many of the most 
eminent in science. The extreme smallness 
of the lenses formed one of the chief difficulties. 
* When it is considered,” says Dr. Carpenter, 
**thatin the highest powers now made, the 
largestofthree pairs of lenses is very little larger 
than a pin’s head, and the smallest is much 
smaller than a pin’s head, we can easily under- 
stand the difficulty of producing the required 
achromatic corrections in these cases, and ad- 
mire the marvellous mechanical skill and pre- 
cision of hand, as well as correct knowledge 
of the maker, to produce the perfect correction 
required. The aperture of one sixteenth of 
an inch is not more than would be made by 
the prick of a small pin, and yet through that 
small hole the most perfectly distinct and beau- 
tiful images could be produced, which reveal 
the most extraordinary structures in bodies 
that were previously considered to present no 
mark or indication of structure whatever. A 
compound achromatic microscope, as now 
constructed by the best makers, consists, so 
far as the optical partof the apparatus is con 
cerned, essentially of a reflecting mirror, of 
the object-glasses or magnifying powers, and 
of the eye-pieces. Each eye-piece consists of 
two plano-convex lenses, placed ata distance 
from each other equal to half the sum of their 
focal lengths. The lens nextthe eve of the 
observer is called the eye glass, whilst that 
the most distant is called the field glass. The 
field-glass contracts the size of the picture, by 
bringing together the rays of light, and so en- 
ables a larger part of it to be seen at once than 
would otherwise have been the case. The 
best achromatic object-glasses consist of two 
or three compound lenses, which are fixed in 
a separate tube. An idea of the amount of 
labor, skill. and care requisite in the con 
struction of this small but vital part of the ap- 
paratus may be formed from the fact, that the 
highest-power obj: ct-class is sold at about 121.; 
and six or seven object-glasses of lower pow- 
ers, and consequently somewhat lower cost, 
are the adjuncts of every first-rate instrument. 
From 601. to 701. sterling is the value of 
first-rate compound achromatic inne 
supplied with its necessary accessory appara- 
tus. 

To be Continued. 

—=>— 
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THE GRAVE OF WILLIAM PENN. 


The following extracts I have thought worthy 
a place in the Intelligencer, not only for the 
tribute for the memory of Wm. Penn, but also 
for the beauty and justness of the sentiments, 
and to the feelings inspired in the breast of 
one not a member of our Society while walk- 
ing among the nameless sepulchres of the 
dead. How much more sublime and impres- 
sive, are the reflections produced by such a 
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faculty of the mind? Were it brought into re-| 
quisition as designed, what an amount of in- 

cidents that fill the heart with sadness, the 

eyes with tears, and the soul with anguish, 

would be avoided. It was given to serve as a| 
bulance by which all cogitations might be| 
weighed, and reflected upon, in all their bear- 

ings, as faras possible to foresee, before any} 
measures were taken for execution. Jesus! 
called to this in ove of his great| 
lessons of wisdom. Consider said he the lilies of 

the field how they grow;"’ now his object| 
Was, On this occasion, to cite the attention, to} 
call into exercise the powers bestowed on man-} 
kind; and he did not mention the lilly,| 
inerely because of its great delicacy and beauty; | 
he had something more grand and ennobling| 
in view. He wished to arouse them from their} 
apathy; to consider how and in what manner, | 
and by what means, the products of the out-| 
ward creation were brought to perfection—and | 
he instanced this as an emblem of purity, pe-| 
culiarly fitted for the occasion. Did any one 

reply? None—then he wenton with ilustra-| 


scene, than all the magnificent displays of art. 
“At Rushcombe, near Twyford, in Berk- 
shire, a stroke of apoplexy numbed his active 
brain, and rendered hin for 
that such “strokes ’’ were repeated, until he 
finally sunk beneath them, is also certain; but 
those who visited him t 


unfit business, 


yetween the periods of 
their infliction, bore testimony to his faith, and 
hope, and trust in the Lord, and of his unfail- 
ing loving-kindness and gentleness 
around him. ‘T'hus, through much 
and weakness, he had but little actual suffer- 
a gradual pacing 
ards eternity during six vears, and on the 30th 
day of July, 1718, in the seventy-fourth year 


of his age, he put off the mortal coil which he 


to those allention 


faintness 


ing, though there was 
g g 


to- 


had worn, even to the wearing out, and join- 
ed he had loved earth. 
There was an immediate and mighty gather- 
ing of his friends and admirers, who attended 


1 
\ 


in Lleaven, those on 


his remains to the burying-ground of Jordans. 


It must | 


and solemn 


lave Deen a thr lling sight, the silent 
theie way through 
ves leading from Bushcombe 


t 
the emDower: 


veople wending 


1 lar 


ia 


into Buckinghamshire, that hallowed land of tions of a most impressive character. And to} 
Hampden, consecrated by so many memories, be brief, | will state how it appears to me.) 
of which*Penn, if not chiefest, is now among There is no resistance in the lilly; the order 


the chief. The dense unweeping sorrow of a 
Quaker funeral, once witnessed can never be 
forvotten. 


of heaven is obeyed—nature subserves, and| 
yields her strength—showers descend, and} 
dews distil around this tender and lovely plant| 


«The sun had begun to make long shadows —nor are the genial rays of the sua withheld. | 
on the grass, and the bright stems of the birch All that is necessary is givet’—and these com- 
threw up, as it were, the foliage of heavier bined effect the desired purpose; the produc-| 
trees, before we came insight of the quaint/tion is perfect and lovely. ‘This figure was 


solitary pl ace of silence and of graves. . 


“The bury! 


drawn to illustrate a higher order of things— 


ng-grou id might be termed a And to show what might be attained in the in-| 


little meadow, for the long green grass waved ward and spiritual creation, Was the same) 
over, while it in a greatdegree concealed the submission yielded to the gentle intimations| 


several undulations which siowed where many of his spirit, who seeks the good of all—how} 
soon should we see in the world of mind| 
and intellect, order and fruits far surpassing | 
in beauty and loveliness anything found in the| 
material world. Virtue would be chosen for 
its own excellence, and the brilliance of her| 


adorning being the gifts and graces of the holy 


sleep; but when observed more closely, che- 
quered though it was by increasing shadows, 
the very undulations gave an appearance of 
green waves to the verdure, as it Swept above 
the si there 
thing to us sacred beyond 


1 mounds; was soime- 


this 


gnuly raise 


all telling in 


; 
green place of nameless graves, as if having spirit, wouid outshine all other embellishments. 
done with the world, the world had nothing ‘The sterner and stronger passions of the an-| 


more to do with those whose stations were 
filled up, whose names were forgotten ; it was 
more truly of actual death, 
beneath the fretted roofs 

Paul’s, lab ring, « 


ore 


imal man represented in scripture as the| 
thorn and the brier, would give place to the| 
finer feelings of the heart, ever green and| 
flourishing, the “myrtle, the pine and the box| 
together’ to cheer in winter’s cold and) 
summer’s heat, and no withered branches or!| 
over luxuriant shoots are suffered. For the} 
hand of an ever watchful husbandiman, in sea-| 
son arrests these. 
S. H. 

—=__-— i 
TO A FRIEND, 


In answer to the question, « Is there much stir about 


more solemn, told 
than the 
of Westminister or 
to memory 
moulderead.’... Ze abla ieee 
“We walked d that led to the 
upland, and leaning against a stile, saw the 
shadows of the tall trees grow longer and 
longer, as if drawing themselves closer to the 
hallowed earth. The Meeting-[ouse had a 
solemn aspect; so lonely, so embowered, so 
closed up,—as if it wo ild rather keep within 


monuments 
S 


ya en, which else had 


| 
aCe) 


along the roa 


Religion? 


itself, and to itself, than bea partol the busy 
' \ I z Ah! dost thou think Religion’s form, 
worid of Dusy men. : t : 
ce ‘ , Religion’s light refined, 
“Flow still and beautiful a scene. How 


Dwells in the tumult or the storm, 


rand in its simplicity, how unostentatiously re- 
5 . : ¥ Raised by the earthly mind? 


upon which the 
is good-night in 


ligious,—those green moun ls, 


selling sun Was now casting Remember! God is peace and love! 


r 


go 1 benisons, seemed to us more spirit- And though his sovereign will 
movinz than all the vaunted monuments of Afflictions bring our faith to prove, 
antiquity we had everseen. How we wished He bids us yet, « be still!” 

] b lyk hir , 
that “ land-givers a . - en a nim, wae When to the lone secluded cave, 
ree war eee eee ee ge ae The holy prophet hied, 
grave.”’—Holden’s Maguzine. 


\ Dejected, sad, he sought the grave, 


And for releasement sighed. 
— 
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ON CONSIDERATION. 


gencer 


When to his ear came this command, 
Immediate from on high, 
«: Arise! upon the mountain stand !” 


And God did then pass by. 


Who can estimate the loss sustained by the 
human family for want of exercising this noble 


A great and mighty wind pass’d by, 
Yet God did not appear, 

Tho’ rocks did rend, and mountains fly, 
His power was only there. 


And then a fearful earthquake came, 
But God he could not see , 

Then a consuming fiery flame, 
Yet not in this was he. 


And when all these were passed away, 
The earthquake, wind, and fire; 

When tumults all in stillness lay, 
And hushed each iow desire; 


Then came a still and silent voice 
Impressive to his ear, 

That bid the prophet’s soul rejoice, 
For God was surely there 


My friend, let this instruction be, 
And iike the holy seer, 

Let tumults not disquiet thee 
Until thy God appear. 


Retire, like him, unto the cave, 
The cave of thine own heart, 

And tho’ thou art brought e’en to the grave 
The shadows will depart. 


His wind will break the rocks that are, 
And bid the mountains fly ; 

The earth shall quake with trembling fear,— 
Which too must pass away. 


And last, shall his refining fire 
Baptize thy every thought ; 

Till every earthly low desire, 
Be in subjection brought. 


Then will the Lord himself appear 
In secret to thy heart; 

His still small voice salute thine ear, 
And to thy soul impart : 


I am the Lord thy God alone 
And there is none but me; 

No other name on earth is known, 
By which ye saved can be. 


And like the prophet too, my friend, 
When thou the voice dost hear, 

To outward things do not attend, 
And check distressing fear. 


But in thy mantle wrap thy face, 
And when he enters, meet— 

Be ready to receive his grace, 
His first appearance greet. 


’T was in the coolness of the day, 
That Adam heard the Lord, 

And when the heat had pass’d away, 
He then received his word, 


Yet more, never may’st thou be 
Found ’mong the trees to hide, 

Nor from that voice of stillness flee, 
Even tho’ it speak to chide. 

Thou who could’st bear the tempest wind, 
And bear the earthquake too; 

When that small voice speaks to thy mind, 
Hide not thyself from view. 


But may it be thy happy lot, 
l'o know thy Maker’s will; 
Oh! never be His love forgot,— 
His power preserves the still. 





CHARITIES IN LONDON. 

Taking the whole of London, and not ex- 
lempting from the distance, such as may be cor- 
rectly classed as metropolitan institutions, as 
Greenwich Hospital, &c., there are no less 
ithan 491 charitable institutions, exclusive of 
|mere local endowments and trusts, parochial 
jand local schools, &c. These charities com- 
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prise—12 general medical hospitals ; 50 medi- 
cal charities for special purposes; 35 general 
dispensaries; 12 societies and institutions for 





societies for reclaiming the fallen and staying 
the progress of crime; 14 societies forthe re- 
lief of general destitution and distress; 12 so- 
cieties for relief of specific description ; 14 s0- 
cieties for aiding the resources of the industri- 
ous (exclusive of loan funds and saving-banks) ; 
11 societies for the deaf and dumb, and the 
blind ; 103 colleges, hospitals, and institutions 
of almshouses for the aged ; 16 charitable pen- 
sion societies; 74 charitable and provident so- 
cieties, chiefly for specified classes ; 31 asylums 
for orphan and other necessitous children : 10 
educational foundations; 4 charitable modern 
ditto; 40 school societies, religious books, 
church-aiding, and Christian visiting societies 
35 Bible and missionary societies ; showing a 
total of 491, (which includes parent societies 
only, and is quite exclusive of the numerous 
‘auxiliaries, ’’ &c.) ‘These charities annval- 
ly disburse, in aid of their respective obje - 
the extraordinary amount of 1,764,736/., 


ly by voluntary contributions ; the remainder 
from funded property, sale of publications, &c 
Allas. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 
Frove.—The market for Flour continues) steady, 


and for 


export there is little inquiry. Standard 
brands sell at 25, and holders firm. Sales for 
city use limited at $450 a4 62. Fancy brands 


held at ®5 25a 6 25 


Rye Frovr-—Small sales at $3 44. 
Coun Meat—Sells at ®2 87, far Penna. 
Wueat.—There is more inquiry for Wheat Last 


sales of Penna. 
$1 11. 


Rye.—Last sale of Penna. 


red at S1 00, 


was at 65c, 
Corn—The offering of Corn is limited, and yellow 


commands 59 a 594c. afloat. 


Oats —Are dull at 43¢ for Penna. 
Cattte Marker.—The offerings of beef cattle for 
the week were about one thousand head Beeves 


‘There were about 600 in the 
$5 00 to $6 50 per 100 Ibs 
at firm prices, $16 to $40. 
former from $2 to @4, 


and sold from 
Cows—About 100 sold 
Sheep and Lambs 


the latter from $1 to $3, ac 


market, 


cording to quality. 





FPERSONS in want of Comfortables, Quilted Skirts, 


the Northern Association for the Relief and Employ- 
ment of Poor Women, No. 242 Green St. above Seventh. 
Quilting done at the shortest notice 3 


18 
R EMOVAL.—MARY ANN SHAW, has —s nd 

from No. 15 North Seventh street, to the N. 
corner of Seventh A Arch streets—where she invites = 
attention of Friends to her assortment of CHINA, 
GLASS, and QUEENSWARE, comprising @ variety of 
patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 
‘Tea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 
a general assortment of other goods in her line, which 
will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 

the city. 5th 


2d mo. 


Sth mo. 


A CARD.—The Undersigned wishes to inform his 
customers and friends, that he has removed his 
store from No. 91 North Third Stree!,to 52 North Fourth 


west side, a few doors above Arch st., and grateful to bis 
customers for ‘heir heretofore extended, he re- 
quests a continuance of the same 

In addition to a well selected stock of Cloths, 


favors 
Cassi- 
at reasonable prices, and at short notice, he intends keep 


Stocke, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, 
Bosoms, Collars, Drawers, Under Shirts, &c. 

Respectfully; WILLIAM HAWKINS. 
Philadelphia, 11. 1st, 1851. 





the preservation of life and public morals; 18 | 


lof pattern ; 


and white at $1 07 a 


are selling from $7 00 to $8 00 per 100 lbs. Hogs, P 


meres and Vestings, which he will make up to order story. 


| 
| 
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EYRE & LANDELL, 
8. W.CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH, 
Philadelphia, 


procure 
GOOD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M De Laines 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and UCalicoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good muslins by the piece, 
Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 
bave at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape, 
Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde, ‘Tar- 
letan, and other cap stutls, not only of the first quality. 
but in the Lest order. 
Eowanup E. Erne. 
Jau 1i.—tf- 


E. & L. 


Crapliesse, 


Wasurneoron I. Lanxvett. 


NOULKE’s FRIENDS’ ALMANACS for 1851 are 
now published and ready for delivery ; those in 
want can obtain them by applying to the publishers. 
WM. D. PARRISH& Co, 
No. 4. North 5th St. 


EDVING AND FEATHERS! Mattresses, 
Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 


which upwards of 1,000,000/, is raised ae ready made or made to order, at short notice 


FEATHERS of all qualities, 
BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT- 
“|ABLES, 
Also a full assortment of TICKINGS always on 
|hand, all for sale at the lowest prices by 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 
Philad. 


Mattresses 


148 South Second street, 
N. B 
BPA) 


4th mo. 20th.—tf, 

tARPETINGS tor Friends.— Neat Patterns Three 
( Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet 
ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety 
Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 
yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 
Table and Mend Covers, 

OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep cine and 
door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
at the lowest market prices by 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT 

| 148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad 

4th mo. 20th.—tf. 


5 doors abuve Spruce, 


Feathers baked Sad 


or ss alk le d 


LAIN MIXED BLANKET SHAWLS 
CEIVED.—CHARLES ADAMS now offers, 

Extra sized Plain Blanket Shawls, good and heavy, 
made expressly to order and suited to the wants of 


RE- 


—The! Friends—very desirable, 


WASH TARLATAN—Also, a fresh supply of 6-4 
Dressed EDINBURGH TARLATAN MUSLIN, very 
sheer and clean, expressly for Friends’ Caps, &c.—This 


article is now well known, and is sold from 373 cts. 


and substantial under clothing, can be supplied at upward. 


A deduction made to wholesale buyers, 
No. 79 Arch St. between 2nd. and 3rd. north side. 
P. S. Plain Goods, of all kinds, constantly on hand. 
12mo. 7. 1850. 

&e 


iP’ 
large 


very desirable and neat Papers, both French and Ame- 
Halls, comprising gilt 
and embossed pspers, and‘ velvet papers, imitations of 
the various woods 


PER HANGINGS, BORDERS 
on band and offer for sale, a 


,— We have 
assortment! o 
rican, for Parlors, Vestibules, Kc 
and marbles, handsomely varnished, 
gilt and velvet borders, fire board patterns, window cur- 
tains, &c., Wholesale and Retail. 
with our store 
AN EXTENSIVE MANUFACTORY, 

Conducted by a person of great practical experience, and 
we import direct from several of the best French manov- 
facturers, by which means we are enabled to offer papers 
on very favorable terms, at prices from 10 cts. to $5,00 
a piece. Our Sales Rooms are kept entirely separate from 
our other business, No. 4 and No. 6 North Fifth St. 2d 
Entrance No. 4. 

> All work warranted, 


We have connected 


and papering done in the 


ing a good assortment of Furnishing Goods, such as-'city or in the country at city prices, by experienced 
Suspenders, Shirt's workmen. 


0S” A liberal discount made to wholesale dealers. 
W.D. PARRISH & Uo. 


2lth mo.7-tf No. 4 end 6 N, Sth street, Philada. 


TELLIGENCER. 


| *pplying to 


18th of 11th mo 


| washing, mending, stationary. 































































































‘ALE OF A DESIRABLE STOCK OF PLAIN 
b GOODs,—The Subscribers, desiring to enter the 
| Wholesale business, will sell off their Retail stock at very 


ave established a store where Friends now resort to ' reduced prices—purchasers will find it greatly to their 


advantage to call, as the stock is composed of plain and 
Blajge goods. JOHNS & PAYNE. 

| Jen 16—tf. N.E. Corner Fourth & Arch, 
| y EMOV AL.—Emmon Kinuzn Jr, ‘would intorm his 
| friends that he has removed, and is now engaged 
| with Isaac M. Ashton, No. 172 Market street, 4th door 
jabove Sth street, where he would be pleased to see sil 
those in want of Hats or Caps, feeling confident that 
satisfaction will be rendered in regard to price or qual- 


ity. An assortment of plain hats for Friends alweys kept 
oo hand or made to order, 


WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
No. 4 N. Fifth St., twe doors abovea Market St 
Philada. 


Manofacturers, Importers and Dealers in Paper, Paper 
Hangings, Bonnet Boards, Books and Stationary. 
| 12th mo. 7-1f 


ALTIMORE Faienns can obtain Marriage Certi- 
ficates and Foulke’s Friends’ Almanac for 1851, by 


ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, 
Baltimore 

NEW YORK Farenps can obtain the same of 

GEORGE BAKER, 
New York. 


‘SHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 
The winter term of this mstitution commenced the 
1850 and will continue for twenty-two 
Terms—sixty dollars for the session, or at that 
for a part of the term, including, tuition, board, 
fuel and lights, the use of 
all necessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the other in 
the middle of the term. H. W. RIDGSVAY. 
7” Stages running between Bordentown and Cross 


wicks, pass the school daily. 12 mo.7-3 m. p 


weeks. 
rate, 


ACOR HAMER, Jr., (Successor to Jacob Hamer 
e & Son, Tailors,) will be thankful for the patro- 
nage of his friends and the friends of the late firm at 
No. 22 North Fifth Street, having for years paid parti- 
cular attention to Friends clothing, feels assured he will 


{be able to give his customers satisfaction. 
| 4th mo, 4-tf. 


EVANS’ FIRE AND THIEF PROOF SAFES 
« FOR MERCHANTS, STOREKEEPERS, and 
others; a full assortment of various sizes now in store. 
The above CHESTS are warranted equal to any other 
make for security against FIRE OR BURGLARS, 
having WITHSTOOD THE TEST OF BOTH with- 
out injury or loss to the owners, in any instance. 
ALSO—In store and for sale : 
SEAL AND LETTER COPYING PRESSES AND 
BOOKS. 
TRUCKS for moving Boxes, Bales, &c , in Stores. 
DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES with Cylinders and Pans 
PACKING LEVERS for Drv Good Stores, &e. 
PORTABL# SHOWER BATHS, of new constrvoe 
tion, suitable*for warm or cold water. 
REFRIGERATORS for keeping MEATS, BUT- 
TER, MILK, &c. in dining room, hall. or cellar. 
WATER FILTERS, for purifying muddy or bad 
WATER, caused by RAINS, LIMESTONE, MARL or 
other causes. OLIVER EVANS, 
3d mo-tf. GIS. Second! door bclow Chesnut st. 


NRIENDS’ MAKRIAGE CERTIFICATES.—Joust 
I printed, a fresh lot of Marriage Certificates, on the 
best English Parchment—from a fine copper plate, adapt- 
ed to all marriages according to the order of Friends. 
either before the meeting or at private houses. Price $2, 
also a handsome assortment of 

WEDDING ENVELOPES—end cards 

WEDDING NOTE PAPER and WEDDING 


WAFERS 
STACKHOUSE, Jr.. Conveyancer, 8. E. 
Pr. of Fourth and Branch Sts., Philade!phia. 

He will attend to the purchase and sale of Real Es- 
tate, the investment of money in Ground Rent and 
Mortgace Securities, and the collecting of Ground Rent, 
House Rent and other Interest Money. 


W. D PARRISH &Co 
4 North Sth Street. 


corne 


j 8 me. 17— 6 mos. 


